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NOTE. 

Note on Cicero, De Senectute 54 and ii. 

Professor G. L. Hendrickson, in an article in the October 
number of the American Journal of Philology, on ' Pre-Varronian 
Literary History,' p. 291, gives a new interpretation to the words 
assigned to Cato by Cicero, in De Senectute 50: vidi etiam 
senem Livium qui, cum sex annis ante quam ego natus sum 
fabulam docuisset Centone Tuditanoque consulibus, usque ad 
adulescentiam meam processit aeiate. They are to be regarded, 
he says, not as a mere "didactic digression," like many other 
passages in the De Senectute, but as an intentional emphasizing 
of the age of Livius for the purpose of overthrowing a popular 
error given currency by Accius, and formally refuted by Cicero 
himself in the Brutus (72), probably on the authority of Varro. 

One other of Cato's digressions, in De Senectute 54, seems 
open to a similar explanation: Quid de utilitate loquar sterco- 
randi? Dixi in eo libro quern de rebus rusticis scripsi, de qua 
doctus Hesiodus ne verbum quidem fecit cum de cultura agri 
scriberet. At Homerus, qui multis, ut mihi videtur, ante saeculis 
fuit, La'ertam lenientem desiderium quod capiebat e filio, colentem 
agrum et eum stercorantem facit. The words qui multis, utmihi 
videtur, ante saeculis fuit are in themselves entirely pointless. 
But the question of seniority as between Homer and Hesiod was 
an open one among the scholars of that time. Accius put Hesiod 
first; Varro disagreed with him (Gell. Ill 11), and it may well be 
that Cicero in this passage is again intentionally throwing the 
weight of his authority on the right side, against the error of 
Accius, as in De Senectute 50. 

In De Senectute 11, Cicero is himself guilty of a mistake. He 
names the Roman commander of the citadel of Tarentum, at the 
time of its recapture by Quintus Fabius (209 b. a), as Salinator. 
It is generally agreed, however, on the authority of Livy (24, 20, 
13; 27, 25, 3; 27, 34, 7), that the man in question was Marcus 
Livius Macatus, not Marcus Livius Salinator. The explanation 
generally offered for this mistake is merely that confusion between 
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names so similar was an easy matter, especially since they would 
often be found without the cognomen. In the light of Professor 
Hendrickson's investigations, it is possible to conjecture the 
origin of this mistake more definitely. Accius (Cic. Brut. 72) 
believed that the poet Livius was captured at Tarentum by 
Quintus Fabius Maximus in 209 B. c. St. Jerome, chron. ad a. 
1830 (187 b. c), gives evidence of having followed this false 
chronology of Accius, as shown by C. F. Hermann, quoted by 
Professor Hendrickson (p. 292). St. Jerome's statement reads as 
follows : Titus Livius, tragoediarum scriptor clarus habetur qui 
ob ingenii meritum a Livio Salinatore, cuius liberos erudiebat, 
libertaie donatus est. Accius therefore believed that Livius the 
poet had been the slave of some Livius Salinator, and he brings 
him into connection with Marcus Livius Salinator by fixing the 
date of his play in 197 B. c, at the ludi Iuventatis vowed by 
Marcus Livius Salinator in 207 b. C. (Cic. Brut. 72 ; Liv. 36, 36, 
6; American Journal of Philology, p. 291). It would have been 
most natural then for Accius, who has been proved to be wrong 
as to several points in regard to Livius, to suppose that the 
Marcus Livius with whom he connected the poet Livius, in later 
life, was the Marcus Livius who was conspicuous at Tarentum 
when he was captured there. That Cicero's error may be 
dependent upon such an error on the part of Accius seems not 
improbable. He was acquainted with Accius' literary work, and 
he even knew him personally in his youth (Cic. Brut. 107). 
Cicero had made the same mistake about Salinator many years 
before he wrote the De Senectute (De Orat. 2, 273). Meantime, 
in the Brutus (72) he had recognized and refuted Accius in 
regard to the chronology of Livius. That an error in a single 
name, dependent upon this more serious error in chronology, 
should re-appear after the latter had been recognized, would 
merely convict Cicero of carelessness or forgetfulness, such as 
must be imputed to him at any rate, from some other cause, if not 
from the one here suggested. 
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